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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


June,  1994  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August  1,  1994,  his 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2440-MT  Gerald  S.  Porter,  1958  Pittview  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15212 

(Elephant  Coins  & Exonumia,  British  Commonwealth,  Mexico,  Odd 
Shaped  Coins,  Holed  Coins) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 

Carling  Gresham 

RM85.GrCa:  1992;GGMG 

GRESHAM,  CARLING 

General  George  MacGregor  and  the  1817  Amelia  Island 
Medal. 

Pub.  1992,  27pp,  illus. 

Roger  R.  McFadden 

NB80.McFR:  1993:NAL 

MCFADDEN,  ROGER  R./GROST,  JOHN/MARR,  DENNIS  F. 

The  numismatic  aspects  of  leprosy.  Money,  medals,  and 
miscellanea. 

Pub.  1993,  167pp,  illus. 

South  African  Numismatic  Society 

AA99.HobG:  1993:ES  AC 

HOBERMAN,  GERALD 

Exposing  stamps  of  another  coin.  A bridge  between 
contemporary  society  and  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world 
through  numismatic  philately  and  photography. 

Pub.  1993,  34pp,  illus. 
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Robert  Tye 


KC50.TyeR:  1993:SM 
TYE,  ROBERT 

Wang  Mang. 
Pub.  1993,  20pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

^ ^ ^ *||*  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ vj^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *1^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ vj/  ^ 


"ABU-MAFTA" 

In  Egypt  the  Spanish  Piastre  was  called  "Abu-Mafta".  Mafta  in  the  Egyptian 
language  means  cannon  and  was  used  for  these  coins  because  the  Egyptians  believed 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  were  in  fact  cannons. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


**************** ***************************************************** 


ACHESOUN  or  ATKINSON 

Achesoun,  or  Atkinson,  is  the  name  that  is  sometimes  given  to  the  "Plack"  (Scottish 
billon  coin  of  three  pence,  later  two  pence)  of  Scotland.  It  was  so  called  because  of 
Thomas  Atkinson,  who  was  master  of  the  Edinburgh  mint  from  1581  to  1611. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


******************************************************************** 


THE  POLISH  DALER 

The  Polish  equivalent  of  the  Thaler,  the  Daler,  was  like  the  German  type,  and  they 
were  divided  into  thirty  Groszy  which  corresponded  to  the  Groschen.  These  large 
silver  pieces  were  originally  struck  by  Sigismund  III  (1587-1632). 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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PERSONALIZED  COINS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Probably  the  commonest  type  of  engraved  or  punch-marked  coins  are  those  inscribed 
with  the  names  or  initials  of  a person,  sometimes  with  a date,  sometimes  not.  In  an 
earlier  article  (1)1  illustrated  a couple  of  good  examples  of  personalised  coins  which 
gave  the  full  names  of  the  persons  concerned  and  their  precise  dates  of  birth.  Mostly, 
though,  the  personal  details  given  are  rather  vague  - sometimes  irritatingly  so. 

Fig.  1 is  what  I could  class  as  a good  example,  the  engraving  being  done  on  a late 
1 8th  century  halfpenny,  worn  or  filed  smooth  on  both  sides.  It  gives  us  a full  name, 
William  Fletcher,  and  a specific  year  to  go  with  it,  1790. 


Figure  2 


Fig.  2 is  rather  vaguer.  It  is  a silver  threepenny  piece  of  Queen  Victoria  dated  1873. 
The  reverse  has  been  left  intact.  The  obverse  has  been  ground  smooth  and  neatly 
engraved  with  the  single  Christian  name  Muriel.  The  fact  that  the  piece  has  been 
holed  for  suspension  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  intended  to  be  worn  as  a pendant.  But 
Muriel  who?  And  was  1873  the  date  of  her  birth,  the  date  of  engraving,  or  simply 
the  date  of  the  first  coin  that  came  to  hand? 


Fig.  3 is  even  further  down  the  spectrum  of  vagueness,  with  merely  initials  and  no 
date  at  all.  It  is  probably  a halfpenny  of  1806-7,  filed  smooth  on  both  sides  (many 
file  marks  are  still  visible,  in  fact).  At  a guess,  the  reverse  represents  a bit  of 
experimental  punch-marking  in  preparation  for  the  obverse  JH-with  flower.  Whether 
JH  was  male  or  female  (can  the  flower  be  taken  to  imply  the  latter?),  and  when  the 
piece  was  made  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  say,  though  clearly  it  is  an  amateurish 
production. 
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Figure  4 


Fig  4 is  curious  as  much  for  the  underlying  "coin"  as  the  engraved  initials  on  its 
reverse.  The  piece  is  actually  one  of  a series  of  historical  medalets  given  away  with 
the  English  Sentimental  Magazine  in  1773-4  (2).  The  engraved  initials  SB  separated 
by  a cross  are  in  a late  18th  or  early  19th  century  style,  but  beyond  that  SB  remains 
as  stubbornly  anonymous  as  JH  in  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  5 is  interesting.  It  is  a late  18th  century  halfpenny  token  issued  by  William 
Lutwyche  of  Birmingham.  The  obverse  depicts  a figure  of  Justice,  seated  and  holding 
a pair  of  scales.  The  legend  around  her  reads  MEDALS  AND  PROVINCIAL  COINS 
with,  just  behind  her  in  the  field,  ENGRAVING,  DIE  SINKING  and  in  the  exergue 
DEA  PECUNTA.  The  reverse  shows  the  jugate  busts  of  George  HI  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  legend  around  them  reading  LONG  MAY  THEY  REIGN  OVER  A 
GRATEFULL  (sic)  PEOPLE  (3a).  But  what  about  the  initials  IC  deeply  punched 
or  cut  into  the  obverse?  Are  they  the  initials  of  a person,  like  SB  and  JH  above?  Or 
do  they  have  another  purpose. 

Many  coins  and  tokens  are  known  to  have  been  countermarked  for  commercial 
reasons.  Those  marked  with  a name  and  a profession  (eg  ROBINSON,  CUTLER, 
OXFORD)  are  clear  enough.  They  may  well  have  served  as  an  advertising  medium, 
before  this  method  of  advertising  was  made  illegal  in  1853,  or  perhaps  as  a receipt 
or  ticket  for  redeeming  sharpened  or  repaired  goods  (4a).  Less  obvious:  an  early 
19th  century  coin  marked  i-C/JUN/1813  in  a circular  depression  turns  out  to  be  a 
stores  check  of  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Chatham  (4b).  (The  arrow  is  a government 
mark;  the  C = Chatham.  Other  dockyards  used  a similar  countermarking  format  - eg 
PO  = Portsmouth;  S = SheernesS;  W = Woolwich.)  Other  commercial  countermarks 
are  of  unknown  significance.  An  example  from  my  own  collection  is  Fig.  6,  a 
halfpenny  token  of  Donald  & Co.  Stocking  Manufacturers,  Birmingham,  issued  in 
1792  (3b).  The  obverse  has  been  countermarked  with  the  initials  IMI  in  a rectangular 
depression.  That  rectangular  depression  tells  us  that  someone  has  countermarked  this 


Figure  5 
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Figure  6 


> 


token  with  a specially  made  die-punch,  the  very  manufacture  of  which  implies 
repeated  use,  and  thus  likely  commercial  purpose.  Personalised  coins  tend  to  be  one- 
offs,  and  one  would  hardly  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  a die-punch  for  a single  coin: 
engraving  is  the  usual  method  here  (Figs.  1,  2 & 4)  though  the  use  of  letter  punches  - 
presumably  made  originally  for  other,  commercial,  purposes,  then  "borrowed"  by 
individuals  for  private  use!  - is  also  fairly  common  (Fig.  3).  All  this  is  what  makes 
Fig.  5 so  problematical:  initials  formed  using  individual  letter  punches  could  so 
easily  belong  to  either  the  commercial  or  the  personal  category.  Of  course,  if 
multiple  examples  bearing  the  same  initials,  done  using  the  same  punches,  were 
known,  it  would  probably  settle  the  argument  in  favour  of  a commercial  purpose 
(unless  we  hypothesise  a busy  egotist!),  but  unfortunately  I know  of  no  such 
duplicates  (4c). 

Another  test  for  personalised  coins  is  that  often  they  are  done  on  coins  worn  or  filed 
smooth  (Figs.  1,  2 & 3),  but  again  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule:  sometimes  the  coin 
is  left  intact  on  both  sides  (Fig.  4).  So  again,  Fig.  5 is  indeterminate  on  this  count. 

Beyond  pointing  out  the  potential  for  confusion  of  the  different  types,  I propose  not 
to  say  anything  more  about  commercial  countermarking.  Let  us  get  back  to 
specifically  personal  pieces. 

All  the  examples  of  personalised  coins  illustrated  so  far  have  used  English  coins. 
Similar  engravings  are  found  on  foreign  coins.  For  example,  I have  a Spanish  real 
of  1775  whose  reverse  has  been  ground  smooth  and  the  initials  BW  engraved  on  it 
in  cursive  script  (Fig.  7).  I also  have  a fairly  worn  French  franc  of  1812  left  more 


Figure  7 Figure  8 


or  less  intact  except  that  the  reverse  field  has  had  engraved  upon  it: 
WBL/Oct.27th/1893  (Fig.  8)  - another  illustration  that  the  date  of  engraving  can  long 
post-date  the  year  of  minting  of  the  underlying  coin. 
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Though  these  are  foreign  coins,  it  appears  likely  that  they  were  not  engraved  in  their 
countries  of  origin.  I would  guess  that  they  were  done  in  England  (where  I bought 
them,  incidentally)  on  coins  brought  into  this  country  from  abroad.  As  regards  Fig. 
7,  very  few  Spanish  words  and  names  begin  with  W,  except  foreign  ones:  try  looking 
under  W in  a Spanish  dictionary,  and  you  will  see  what  I mean.  As  for  Fig.  8,  the 
fact  that  the  date  is  written  27th  and  not  27me  (ie.  vingt  septieme)  indicates  the 
engraving  is  English  and  not  French. 


This  set  me  to  thinking  about  whether  the  English  fashion  of  personalising  coins  had 
ever,  in  fact,  spread  to  Europe,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  (Certainly  it  spread  to 
America.)  A few  months  ago  I was  invited  to  write  "something  on  English  coinage" 
for  a Spanish  magazine,  Cronica  Numismdtica  (5).  This  rather  put  me  on  the  spot, 
as  I was  half-afraid  they  expected  something  terribly  learned  from  me,  and  English 
coinage  is  not.  I’m  ashamed  to  say,  one  of  my  strong  points.  So  I fudged  the  issue 
and  did  a piece  on  curiosities  of  English  coinage  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  In 
it,  amongst  the  evasions,  the  model  pennies  and  coins  countermarked  with 
advertisements  for  Lloyds  Weekly  Newspaper,  I mentioned  the  English  fashion  of 
engraved  coins.  Having  been  to  Spain  many  times,  I couldn’t  recall  seeing  any 
personalised  pieces,  so  I took  the  opportunity  to  invite  readers  of  the  magazine  to  let 
me  know  if  I was  missing  out  on  anything. 


As  a result  I had  an  interesting  letter  from  Juan  Jose  Moreno  y Casanova  of  Madrid, 
saying  that  there  were  indeed  peronalised  Spanish  coins  and  that  furthermore  some 
of  them  had  an  unexpected  purpose. 


The  pieces  in  question  are  apparently  not  very  common,  but  he  has  three  of  them  in 
his  collection: 


Figure  9 Figure  10  Figure  11 


(i)  A 10  centimos  piece  of  1878,  inscribed  on  the  obverse  with  the  name 
LUIS  (Fig.  9); 

(ii)  Another  10  centimos  piece,  of  1870,  inscribed  with  the  initials  MMG 
(Fig.  10); 

(iii)  Another  10  centimos  piece,  again  1870,  inscribed  with  a large  number 
1 (Fig.  11). 

These  old  10  centimos  coins,  known  as  "perras  gordas"  in  Spanish  (6),  were 
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demonetised  in  1940-1.  The  various  markings  on  them  apparently  post-date  this 
event,  being  done  when  the  coins  themselves  had  become  worthless.  The  purpose  of 
the  markings  was  to  personalise  them  for  use  in  "the  game  of  the  frog"  (el  juego  de 
la  rana)  - a form  of  pitch  and  toss. 


Figure  12 


The  game  is  played  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  The  table  has  a metal  frog  sat  in  the 
middle,  apparently  with  a receptacle  in  front  of  him,  and  surrounded  by  holes. 
According  to  where  the  coin  lands,  a score  is  obtained.  If  the  coin  falls  through  one 
of  the  holes,  it  might  score  200  points,  say;  if  it  lands  in  the  receptacle,  500  points; 
if  it  lands  in  the  frog’s  mouth,  1000  points.  The  winner  is  the  person  who,  after 
repeated  throws,  first  achieves  a total  of,  say,  3000  points,  or  any  other  pre-arranged 
total.  The  game  was  apparently  very  popular  up  to  the  1960’s,  but  is  now  hardly 
played  at  all. 

Now,  if  I had  bought  one  of  these  pieces  in  Spain,  without  having  been  told  about  the 
game,  I would  never  have  guessed  their  purpose.  One  wonders,  therefore,  what 
undreamt  of  purposes  might  lie  behind  some  of  our  English  engraved  coins  and 
tokens.... 

Notes 


(1)  N I Bulletin,  October  1993,  p.233-6. 

(2)  Brian  Edge,  The  First  Dictionary  of  Paranumismatica  (1991),  p.  1 16-121. 

(3)  R.  Dalton  & S.  H.  Hamer,  Provincial  Token  Coinage  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ( 1910-1917 ):  a)  Warwickshire  no.  220;  b)  Warwickshire  no.  123  (the 
reverse  depicts  a beehive  and  bees,  incidentally.) 

(4)  J.  Gavin  Scott,  British  Countermarks  on  Copper  and  Bronze  Coins  (1975): 
a)  p.l,  p.33  & p.86  (no.28.4);  b)  p.22  & p.69  (no.18.3);  c)  Compare  perhaps 
p.166  "IC  (and  1783  reverse)"  - no  serifs? 

(5)  Curiosidades  en  las  acuhaciones  inglesas,  siglos  XVIII  y XIX,  Oct.  1993,  p.33- 
5. 
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(6)  Perras  gordas  is  the  feminine  version  of  the  masculine  alternatives  perros 
gordos  or  perros  grandes,  translating  literally  as  "big  dogs"  and  referring  to  the 
old  10  centimos  pieces  issued  under  the  Provisional  Government  in  1870  and 
under  Alfonso  XII  in  1877-79,  but  still  current  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  The  5 centimos  pieces  were  perras  chicas  or  perros  chicos  - "little 
dogs".  I am  not  sure  how  these  expressions  originated,  but  of  course  most 
countries  have  their  mysterious  expressions,  used  and  taken  for  granted 
without  pondering  their  origins  - eg  "tanner"  for  the  old  sixpence  in  England, 
and  "buck"  for  dollar  in  America. 


"FALKEN  SCHILD" 

The  Chaise  d’Or  struck  at  Antwerp  during  the  fourteenth  century  was  called  "Falken 
Schild"  after  Falco  of  Pistoia,  the  mint  master. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


********************************************************************* 


"SCHLAFROCK  THALER” 

"Schlafrock  Taler"  is  a nickname  that  was  given  to  the  Convention  Thaler  that  was 
struck  in  1816  by  Frederick  August  I,  King  of  Saxony.  The  King’s  uniform  was  so 
badly  engraved  on  the  coin  that  it  was  mistaken  for  a dressing-gown. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


***********  *****************************************************  ******* 


Bacchanalian  Coins 

Bacchanalian  coins  were  those  issued  by  Jahangir,  Emperor  of  Hindustan.  They  have 
on  one  side  the  ruler  seated  with  a goblet  of  wine  before  him.  These  coins  first 
appeared  in  1612. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


THE  COINS  OF  WEST  CHINA 


A Manifold  and  Varied  Currency. 

A.  J.  Clements 

(Reprinted  from  The  North  China  Herald,  Vol.  CXXII,  Nr.  2718,  Shanghai  13  Sept. 
1919,  pp.671-673) 

Tachienlu,  Aug. 

Tachienlu  boasts  a varied  currency,  but  by  no  means  abstruse.  As  the  largest  trade 
entrepot  on  the  Border,  Tachienlu  draws  to  the  mart  traders  from  far  and  near,  but 
despite  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  those  who  come  to  do  business,  the  money  in 
use,  with  but  one  exception,  is  common  to  West  China  as  a whole. 

Silver  ingots,  dollars  and  rupees  are  the  chief  medium  of  exchange,  supplemented  by 
bricks  of  silver,  weighing  from  80  to  240  ounces,  brought  out  by  Tibetans;  gold  dust 
mined  along  the  Border  and  gold  bare  (sic!)  from  India.  Copper  cents  do  duty  for 
small  purchases.  But  frequently  coins  of  the  realm  dispensed  with  in  business 
transactions  between  Chinese  and  Tibetans,  and  commodities  are  exchanged,  as  wool 
for  tea,  at  rates  agreed  upon. 

Formerly  most  of  the  silver  in  use  together  with  dollars,  rupees  and  copper  cents, 
were  minted  at  Chengtu,  but  latterly,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  silver  in  Szechuan,  there, 
was  a serious  shortage  in  Tachienlu,  which  the  local  silversmiths  sought  to  remedy 
by  melting  down  rupees  and  turning  out  very  inferior  silver.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  raise  the  provincial  dollar  in  public  estimation.  Formerly  the  greater 
proportion  of  silver  ingots  used  in  commercial  transactions  were  of  superior  quality, 
and  whilst  that  high  standard  was  maintained,  sycee  retained  its  supremacy  over  all 
other  forms  of  currency.  The  dollar,  convenient  though  it  was,  took  quite  a secondary 
place. 

Latterly  silver  ingots  of  the  old  high  standard  have  practically  disappeared,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  low  grade  silver  of  local  minting.  This  has  acted  unfavourably  on 
the  exchange  value  of  silver,  and  in  business  dealings,  dollars  are  now  generally 
preferred  to  sycee. 


The  Penalty  of  Negligence. 

But  the  same  causes  which  brought  the  old  time  ingot  into  disrepute,  are  already  at 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  provincial  dollar,  so  that  by  reason  of  depreciation  and 
counterfeit,  the  silver  dollar  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  newly  acquired  popularity.  The 
later  issues  of  Szechuan  dollars  under  Republican  regime,  are  at  least  two  "fen"  (two 
hundredth)  less  in  weight  than  the  old  dragon  dollar.  During  the  last  two  years,  the 
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number  of  counterfeit  coins  in  circulation  has  become  alarming,  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  constant  watchfulness  against  deception  and  loss.  Among  those  who 
advocate  thrift,  it  is  customary  to  urge  people  to  look  at  a dollar  twice  before  parting 
with  it,  but  at  Tachienlu,  in  order  to  avoid  imposition,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  a 
dollar  thrice  before  accepting  it,  the  penalty  of  negligence  or  overconfidence  being 
certain  loss. 

Dollars  of  various  provinces  find  their  way  to  this  Border  town  through  military  and 
commercial  channels.  Only  a few  years  ago,  a narrow  provincialism  joined  to 
extreme  precaution,  looked  askance  at  all  dollars  not  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
Szechuan  mint,  but  in  these  Republican  days,  when  money  is  so  tight,  prejudice  has 
been  dropped,  and  a dollar’s  a dollar,  for  all  that  it  has  been  minted  outside  of 
Szechuan. 


Imperial  Still  the  Best. 

The  coins  in  predominance  are  Szechuanese,  both  imperial  and  republican.  The  latter, 
as  already  remarked,  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  former.  Y unnanese  coins  come 
next  to  Szechuanese  in  the  number  circulated  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
military  dominance  of  Yunnan  over  Szechuan  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
ordinary  commercial  relations  between  the  two  contiguous  provinces.  Northern 
dollars  of  several  designs  are  also  fairly  plentiful,  those  bearing  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Yuen  Shih-kai,  the  monarchist,  circulating  on  equal  terms  with  the 
latest  republican  issues.  Occasionally  French  dollars  from  Annam  are  seen,  coming 
up  doubtless,  through  Yunnan.  They  compare  very  favourably  in  actual  value  with 
any  of  the  Chinese  dollars,  but  being  more  or  less  unusual,  are  not  welcomed  by  local 
business  people.  The  silversmiths,  however,  know  their  real  value,  and  take  them 
without  hesitation,  to  melt  down  and  use  in  their  silver  work.  Old  Mexican  dollars 
from  the  coast  are  met  with  once  in  a while,  and  the  latest  outsider  I struck  was  a 
Japanese,  rather  diminutive  like  the  race,  said  to  have  come  in  through  the  military. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  remarked  that  English  sovereign  may  occasionally  be  met 
with,  having  been  brought  across  Tibet  from  India.  Their  value  is  known,  and  a high 
price  is  usually  asked  for  them. 

The  Commonest  Imitation. 

Among  the  counterfeits,  Szechuan  republican  dollars  are  most  in  evidence.  Nearly 
every  other  style  of  Chinese  dollar  is  counterfeited  also,  but  the  reputation  of  the  first 
mentioned  is  in  worst  repute. 

The  source  of  these  spurious  dollars  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  has  been  observed 
in  the  city  of  Yachow  (east  of  Tachienlu),  that  soldiers  circulate  them,  and  when 
purchasing  goods,  force  bad  dollars  on  the  trades-people.  Their  usual  custom  is  to 
carry  several  specimens  with  them,  and  if  objection  is  made  to  an  obviously  spurious 
coin,  another  less  open  to  critisism  is  produced,  but  which  in  reality  is  also  a 
counterfeit,  and  the  merchant,  rather  than  make  more  fuss,  accepts  it  and  tries  to  make 
the  best  of  a bad  bargain.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  military,  if  not  the  source, 
is  the  medium,  through  which  spurious  dollars  are  foisted  on  the  long-suffering 
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public. 


Those  who  handle  money  freely,  get  to  know  a bad  coin  instinctively.  The 
discrepancies  of  certain  dies  by  which  counterfeits  are  stamped,  are  eventually 
recognized,  and  afterwards  serve  as  guides  to  further  detection.  The  flaw  on  a false 
dollar  is  usually  in  one  or  more  of  the  characters,  showing  plainly  that  those  engaged 
in  the  illicit  business  are  not  experts.  The  later  issues  of  Szechuan  dollars  closely 
resemble  in  size  and  design,  the  copper  coins  of  100  cash  denomination,  and  the 
resemblance  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  certain  counterfeiters.  By  altering  the 
large  character  "tong"  on  the  copper  coin,  rubbing  out  a few  inconspicuous 
characters  around  the  edge,  ribbing  the  smooth  rim  and  coating  the  whole  with  silver, 
a quick  and  cheap  transition  is  effected,  at  a highly  profitable  rate.  The  result  is  fairly 
presentable,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  deceive  the  unwary. 

Testing  for  Trickery. 

When  examining  dollars,  those  on  the  watch  for  this  particular  type,  look  closely  at 
the  edge,  for  the  filling  of  the  ribs  seems  to  have  been  done  by  hand,  and,  compared 
with  the  genuine  dollar,  is  rough  and  irregular.  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  character 
"in”  St  for  silver,  the  original  of  which  was  "tong"  m for  brass.  The  adjustment, 
whilst  clever,  is  not  perfect,  and  so  is  open  to  detection.  A final  test  is  the  ring  of 
the  coin.  Before  being  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  this  counterfeit,  I confess  to  being 
deceived  myself.  Because  it  had  a good  metallic  ring,  I accepted  it,  but  when  I came 
to  pass  it  on  to  some  one  else  more  experienced,  objection  was  raised  and  I had  a bad 
dollar  on  my  hands.  On  account  of  its  copper  base,  when  tapped,  this  counterfeit 
gives  off  a fairly  good  sound,  but  to  the  practised  ear,  the  coin  betrays  itself,  for  there 
is  a distinct  difference  between  the  silvery  ring  of  a genuine  dollar  and  the  coppery 
sound  of  the  counterfeit.  Tap  a hundred  cash  piece  and  a bad  dollar  with  a copper 
base,  and  the  sounds  will  be  similar.  Like  answers  to  like. 

At  the  present  time  dollar  notes  are  seldom  seen  in  Tachienlu,  and  are  practically  out 
of  circulation  locally.  A few  years  ago  they  were  a veritable  plague.  Paper  money 
was  first  introduced  through  the  military,  and  steadily  depreciated  as  time  went  on. 
As  the  current  rates  for  dollar  notes  were  more  favourable  on  the  plain  than  here  on 
the  Border,  they  naturally  worked  outwards.  At  the  time  of  Cheng  Pu-san’s  raid  on 
Tachienlu,  the  rebel  soldiers  changed  much  of  the  hard  cash  which  they  had  looted 
into  paper  money,  of  which  they  were  able  to  secrete  large  sums  on  their  persons. 

By  this  means  the  town  was  cleared  of  large  stocks  of  depreciated  paper  money,  and 
the  market  relieved  of  a decided  encumbrance. 

Rupees  of  Three  Kinds  of  Printing. 

The  currency  employed  for  the  large  Tibetan  trade  in  Tachienlu,  is  chiefly  rupees.  The 
Tibetans  do  not  care  for  dollars,  and  they  are  rather  suspicious  of  sycee,  because  of 
its  varying  quality  and  uncertain  weight.  The  rupee  to  them  is  the  coin  par 
excellence.  There  are  three  kinds  of  rupees  in  circulation  in  Tibet,  viz:,  Tibetan, 
Indian  and  Chinese.  Among  these  the  Indian  is  the  most  valuable,  and  held  in  highest 
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estimation  by  the  Tibetans. 

Up  to  within  15  years  ago,  the  rupee  minted  by  the  Government  of  India  was  in 
common  circulation  in  Tachienlu,  having  become  recognized  as  the  medium  of 
exchange  between  the  Tibetans  and  Chinese.  When  Chao  Erh-feng  appeared  on  the 
scene  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Kuan  Hsu,  and  proceeded  to  establish  Chinese 
control  over  Eastern  Tibet,  one  of  the  early  changes  he  introduced  was  the  substitution 
of  Chinese  rupees  for  Indian.  The  Tibetans  both  in  Tachienlu  and  along  the  South 
Road,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  change  at  first,  but  official  pressure  was  applied,  and 
the  new  departure  forced  through. 

Local  Craftsmanship. 

From  a Chinese  silversmith,  I learn  than  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  rupees 
locally,  by  official  orders.  The  coins  were  made  by  hand,  and  as  such  were  rather 
crude,  and,  of  course,  limited  in  output.  Later  they  were  minted  at  Chengtu.  The 
new  Chinese  rupees  were  modelled  on  the  Indian,  which  they  were  intended  to 
displace. 

They  correspond  in  size  and  general  design,  but  in  actual  value  are  below  the  British 
standard.  Following  the  Indian  design  the  Chinese  rupee  bore  the  head  of  the 
Emperor,  not  a real  likeness,  but  a fictitious  drawing  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose. 
On  the  reverse  side  was  a floral  design,  with  four  small  Chinese  characters  in  the 
middle,  viz.,  HJl| 't?f minted  in  the  Province  of  Szechuan.  The  coins  were  not 
dated,  nor  had  they  any  inscription  in  Tibetan. 

The  value  of  the  Chinese  rupee  was  first  fixed  at  32  tael  cents,  but  the  exigencies  of 
trade  operated  against  it,  and  the  rate  began  to  fluctuate,  slightly  at  first,  but  very 
seriously  in  the  course  of  time.  The  early  issues  from  the  mint  were  of  a fairly  high 
standard,  but  later  issues  were  distinctly  inferior.  The  inferior  rupees  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  superior  by  a slight  change  in  design.  In  the  better  coins  the 
Emperor  appears  without  a collar,  whilst  in  the  poorer  ones  he  is  graced  with  a collar, 
but  deprived  of  much  sterling  value  in  the  coin  itself. 

The  Inevitable  Fall. 

A few  years  ago,  the  money  market  became  overstocked  with  Chinese  rupees,  which 
affected  their  exchange  value  most  adversely.  From  the  original  rate  of  32  tael  cents, 
they  fell  to  22  and  even  less.  Numerous  causes  combined  to  bring  about  this 
undesirable  state  of  affairs.  At  that  time  most  of  the  money  sent  up  from  Chengtu 
for  the  military  in  the  Marches,  came  in  the  form  of  rupees,  instead  of  a proportionate 
amount  of  silver,  dollars  and  rupees,  which  would  have  kept  the  money  market  evenly 
balanced  and  exchange  rates  normal.  There  being  an  abundance  of  rupees,  all  official 
salaries  were  paid  in  this  coin.  The  pay  of  the  troops  quartered  in  the  town,  was  also 
issued  in  rupees. 

Much  of  the  money  intended  for  payment  of  the  troops  in  the  interior,  was  disposed 
of  in  Tachienlu,  and  goods  and  merchandise,  bought  locally  and  paid  for  in  rupees. 
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despatched  instead.  The  rupee  is  not  in  circulation  east  of  Tachienlu,  so  when  the 
local  tradesmen  came  to  renew  their  stock  from  Chengtu  and  Chungking,  they  had  to 
exchange  their  rupees  into  dollars  and  silver,  the  supplies  of  which  were  limited,  so 
in  consequence  the  rupee  rate  fell,  and  continued  to  fall,  until  it  was  only  worth  one- 
third  its  nominal  value  on  the  open  market. 

During  the  period  of  its  decline,  the  local  silversmiths  took  advantage  of  prevailing 
conditions  to  melt  down  large  quantities  of  inferior  rupees,  and  turn  out  low  grade 
ingots.  The  practice,  whilst  undesirable,  was  winked  at  by  the  officials,  for  a least 
it  helped  to  dispose  of  the  too  plentiful  rupee,  and  increase  the  local  stock  of  sycee, 
a pressing  desideratum,  even  though  attained  by  doubtful  measures. 

Forcing  Up  the  Value. 

Conditions  continued  thus  until  the  Yunnanese  Frontier  Commissioner  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  Marches.  After  he  had  been  in  control  some  time,  military 
supplies  from  Chengtu  began  to  fail,  and  in  consequence,  the  Treasury  became 
depleted.  To  remedy  this,  the  Commissioner  raised  a forced  loan  in  rupees  from  all 
classes  of  merchants  and  business  men.  This  absorbed  a great  quantity  of  rupees  then 
on  the  market,  and  coming  as  it  did  not  long  after  the  town  had  been  looted,  the 
effect  of  the  double  distraint  was  too  create  a serious  shortage  in  rupees  for  the  time 
being,  with  the  inevitable  result,  that  from  that  period  the  rate  began  to  rise  and  has 
continued  rising  steadily,  with  but  little  fluctuation,  until  the  present  time,  when  the 
currency  rate  is  28  tael  cents.  The  fact  that  the  Provincial  Mint  at  Chengtu  has  ceased 
issuing  rupees,  also  tends  to  keep  the  rate  on  the  upward  trend. 

In  the  early  days  half  rupees  were  minted  by  the  Chinese,  being  small  replicas  of  the 
whole  rupee.  They  were  neat  in  size  and  appearance,  and  very  convenient  for  general 
use.  They  found  favour  with  the  people,  who  put  them  to  other  uses  than  that  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended.  From  coins  of  the  realm,  they  were  turned  into 
buttons,  for  wear  on  outer  garments.  Thus  used  they  are  popular  with  both  Chinese 
and  Tibetans.  Indeed  the  half  rupees  that  were  minted  seem  to  have  been  all 
appropriated  to  this  use,  for  halves  are  seldom  met  with  now,  and  their  place  has  been 
taken  by  mutilated  pieces  made  by  cutting  a whole  rupee  into  two  halves.  When  in 
need  of  a half  rupee,  the  Tibetan  did  this  themselves,  usually  with  a sword,  care  being 
taken  to  cut  down  through  the  Emperor’s  effigy,  not  across,  lest  His  Majesty  appear 
in  a decapitated  form  The  alternative  to  a half  rupee  is  the  equivalent  in  copper,  and 
when  this  is  available  it  is  often  used,  but  there  are  times  and  places  when  copper  is 
not  obtainable,  and  then  the  crude,  mutilated  half  does  duty  without  dispute. 

The  Indian  Coin  a Prize. 

Whilst  the  Chinese  rupee  is  now  generally  current  throughout  Eastern  Tibet,  the 
Indian  rupee  has  not  been  wholly  displaced.  In  the  course  of  a year’s  business,  large 
quantities  still  reach  Tachienlu,  but  they  are  handled  separately  from  the  Chinese. 
The  Indian  rupee  is  worth  considerably  more  and  rated  accordingly. 

Some  old  Georges  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  the  general  run  are  Victorians,  of 
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which  there  are  several  issues.  In  one  of  them,  minted  during  the  early  years  of 
Victoria’s  reign,  the  Queen’s  head  appears  without  a crown.  The  Tibetans  mistook 
the  effigy  for  a lama’s  head,  and  this  particular  issue  is  distinguished  from  others  by 
the  name  "lama  teo"  (lama’s  head).  Modem  rupees  such  as  Edward  VII  and  George 
V are  also  in  circulation  here. 

The  Indian  rupees  which  reach  Tachienlu,  are  chiefly  disposed  of  to  the  Yunnan 
merchants,  who  take  them  in  large  quantities  to  the  Yunnan-Burma  border,  and  trade 
with  them  there  at  higher  rates  than  those  prevailing  in  Tachienlu.  From  Burma  they 
work  back  to  India. 

The  Tibetans  of  Central  Tibet  also  mint  rupees  (i.e.  "tangkas";  note  of  W.  Bertsch) 
but  they  are  inferior  to  both  Chinese  and  Indian.  Their  value  is  roughly  one  third  of 
the  Indian.  The  Tibetan  rupee  is  not  much  in  evidence  in  Eastern  Tibet,  but 
occasional  coins  may  be  met  with.  Several  old  specimens  which  I have  seen  are  very 
crude,  but  the  later  issues  are  better,  and  show  an  improvement  in  quality  and  design. 
As  an  indication  that  modern  financial  methods  are  penetrating  Tibet,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Lhasa  Government  has  issued  rupee  notes,  (i.e.  "tarn"  = "tangka" 
notes,  note  by  W.  Bertsch.) 


Bad-Sounding  But  Good. 

As  with  dollars,  so  with  rupees,  or  any  other  genuine  coin  for  that  matter,  counterfeits 
are  made.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  Chinese,  but  the  work  is  so  crude 
as  to  be  easily  detected  and,  with  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  there  is  no  need  to  be 
imposed  upon.  Among  Chinese  mpees  however,  there  are  many  which  ring  flat,  but 
are  yet  passed  without  question.  They  are  spoken  as  of  "yah-tih"  © dumb,  and 
the  silver  of  which  they  are  made  classed  as  "ngai"  IS  low,  but  apparently  they 
are  genuine  rupees,  for  they  come  from  the  mint  at  Chengtu,  are  in  common 
circulation  and  no  discrimination  operates  against  them.  On  one  occasion  I handled 
a package  of  rupees  fresh  from  the  mint,  with  the  wrapping  and  seal  intact.  Out  of 
curiosity  I tested  the  coins,  and  to  my  surprise  found  several  low  grade  specimens 
among  them,  which  rang  flat.  The  explanation  offered  by  some  is  that  the  metal  was 
slightly  chilled  before  receiving  the  impress  of  the  stamp,  and  so  the  finished  product 
has  a poor  ring. 

Whilst  Tachienlu  was  slow  in  adopting  the  provincial  dollar  for  general  use  in 
business  transactions,  copper  cents  of  ten  and  twenty  denomination,  gained  acceptance 
with  the  public  quite  early,  and  soon  displaced  the  old,  cumbersome  small  cash.  At 
the  present  time  it  would  be  difficult,  to  change  a dollar  into  small  cash  for  they  have 
almost  disappeared  from  the  town.  After  the  copper  cents  of  10  and  20  cash  value 
had  firm  hold,  higher  denominations,  such  as  fifties,  hundreds  and  two  hundreds, 
followed.  Prices  are  high  in  Tachienlu,  so  there  is  not  much  need  for  coins  of  very 
small  value.  Whilst  tens  and  twenties  are  plentiful,  50  cash  pieces  predominate.  Here 
as  elsewhere  in  Szechuan,  copper  coins  have  depreciated  considerably  during  the  past 
few  years.  At  the  present  time,  the  exchange  is  above  1,900  for  the  dollar,  and  during 
the  present  year,  has  fluctuated  between  1,800  and  2,000.  The  custom  of  short  count 
for  1,000  cash,  that  is  999  to  the  1,000,  formerly  prevailed,  and  still  does  when  silver 
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ingots  are  exchanged  for  copper,  but  latterly  it  has  become  common  to  give  full  count 
when  changing  dollars,  which  is  so  much  to  the  good. 

The  silver  scale  or  local  standard,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  is  97  or  three 
percent  below  par. 


New  Change. 

With  the  introduction  of  large  copper  coins,  fifties  up  to  two  hundred,  makers  of 
spurious  coins  saw  their  opportunity  to  profitably  counterfeit  the  coins  of  larger 
denomination,  and  there  are  many  bad  200-cash  pieces  going  the  rounds,  ready  to  be 
palmed  off  to  the  unsuspecting.  The  poor  classes  who  handle  copper  chiefly,  know 
of  the  existence  of  these  counterfeit  coppers,  and  are  very  keen  to  avoid  them,  but  if 
through  inadvertence,  they  get  taken  in  by  a bad  piece,  they  are  very  zealous  in  trying 
to  foist  it  on  someone  else,  and  so  it  goes  the  rounds,  causing  considerable 
provocation  and  heart-burning. 

Copper  cents,  together  with  rupees,  are  in  common  use  on  the  Sino-Tibetan  Border. 
The  Tibetans  have  no  copper  coinage  of  their  own,  and,  in  Eastern  Tibet,  Chinese 
copper  cents  are  freely  used  along  the  main  roads. 


(Submitted  by  Wolfgang  Bertsch) 


"GERLACUS" 

The  name  given  to  the  gold  Gulden  struck  by  Gerlach,  Archbishop  of  Mainz  (1346- 
1371)  was  "Gerlacus".  An  ordinance  of  circa  1400  states  that  the  pieces  was  of  light 
weight  when  compared  with  the  Ducat. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


******************************************************************** 


"ECKIGE  PFENNIGE" 

A common  designation  for  the  medieval  German  issues  which  were  not  struck  on 
circular  planchets  is  "Eckige  Pfennige",  meaning  "having  corners". 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 


(The  following  extract  is  taken  from  BYZANTIUM.  Church,  Society,  and  Civilization 
Seen  through  Contemporary  Eyes,  by  Deno  John  Geanakoplos.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1984.) 

Introduction.  An  important  support  for  the  far-flung  Byzantine  trade 
up  to  the  mid-eleventh  century  was  the  virtually  universal  acceptability  of  the 
Byzantine  gold  coin,  the  nomisma.  For  over  six  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Anastasius  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  IX  in  the  mid-eleventh  century,  the  nomisma 
remained  completely  undepreciated,  a record  unique  in  history.  Indeed,  the  coin  was 
so  widely  utilized  in  trade  that  large  caches  of  nomismata  have  been  found  as  far  east 
as  Ceylon  as  well  as  in  the  island  of  Wisby  in  the  North  Sea.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(early  sixth  century)  in  his  famous  work  remarks  on  the  wide  circulation  of  the 
Byzantine  nomisma.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  story  he  tells  is  apocryphal 
since  variations  on  it  appear  in  other  literatures.  Yet  is  gives  a good  idea  of  the 
universal  regard  for  the  nomisma. 

A.  THE  BYZANTINE  NOMISMA  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

(Translated  by  J.  McKindle,  The  Christian  Topography  of  Cosmas 

Indicopleustes  [London:  Hakyluyt  Society,  1897],  pp.  73,368-70). 

[The  Roman  Empire]  has  many  bulwarks  of  its  safety  in  that  it  is  the  foremost  power 
in  the  world,  in  that  it  was  the  first  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  in  that  it  renders  services 
to  every  department  of  the  Christian  economy.  There  is  yet  another  sign  of  the  power 
which  God  has  accorded  to  the  Romans.  I refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is  with  their 
coinage  all  the  nations  carry  on  trade  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
This  money  is  regarded  with  admiration  by  all  men  to  whatever  kingdom  they  belong, 
since  there  is  no  other  country  in  which  the  like  of  it  exists... 

Now  I must  here  relate  what  happened  to  one  of  our  countrymen,  a merchant  called 
Sopatrus,  who  used  to  go  thither  on  business,  but  who  to  our  knowledge  has  now 
been  dead  these  five  and  thirty  years  past.  Once  on  a time  he  came  to  this  island  of 
Taprobane  on  business,  and  as  it  chanced  a vessel  from  Persia  put  into  port  at  the 
same  time  with  himself.  So  the  men  from  Adule  with  whom  Sopatrus  was,  went 
ashore,  as  did  likewise  the  people  of  Persia,  with  whom  came  a person  of  venerable 
age  and  appearance.  Then,  as  the  way  there  was,  the  chief  men  of  the  place  and  the 
custom-house  officers  received  them  and  brought  them  to  the  king.  The  king  having 
admitted  them  to  an  audience  and  received  their  salutations,  requested  them  to  be 
seated.  Then  he  asked  them:  In  what  state  are  your  countries,  and  how  go  things 
with  them?  To  this  they  replied,  they  go  well.  Afterwards,  as  the  conversation 
proceeded,  the  king  inquired  Which  of  your  kings  is  the  greater  and  the  more 
powerful?  The  elderly  Persian  snatching  the  word  answered:  Our  king  is  both  the 
more  powerful  and  the  greater  and  richer,  and  indeed  is  King  of  Kings,  and 
whatsoever  he  desires,  that  he  is  able  to  do.  Sopatrus  on  the  other  hand  sat  mute. 
So  the  king  asked:  Have  you,  Roman,  nothing  to  say?  What  have  I to  say,  he 
rejoined,  when  he  there  has  said  such  things?  but  if  you  wish  to  learn  the  truth  you 
have  the  two  kings  here  present.  Examine  each  and  you  will  see  which  of  them  is 
the  grander  and  the  more  powerful.  The  king  on  hearing  this  was  amazed  at  his 
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words  and  asked,  How  say  you  that  I have  both  the  kings  here?  You  have,  replied 
Sopatrus,  the  money  of  both — the  nomisma  of  the  one,  and  the  drachma,  that  is,  the 
miliaresion  of  the  other  [the  Persian].*  Examine  the  image  of  each,  and  you  will  see 
the  truth.  The  king  thought  well  of  the  suggestion,  and,  nodding  his  consent,  ordered 
both  the  coins  to  be  produced.  Now  the  Roman  coin  had  a right  good  ring,  was  of 
bright  metal  and  finely  shaped,  for  pieces  of  this  king  are  picked  for  export  to  the 
island.  But  the  miliaresion,  to  say  it  in  one  word,  was  of  silver,  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  gold  coin.  So  the  king  after  he  had  turned  them  this  way  and  that, 
and  had  attentively  examined  both,  highly  commended  the  nomisma , saying  that  the 
Romans  were  certainly  a splendid,  powerful,  and  sagacious  people.  So  he  ordered 
great  honour  to  be  paid  to  Sopatrus,  causing  him  to  be  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and 
conducted  round  the  city  with  drums  beating  and  high  state.  These  circumstances 
were  told  us  by  Sopatrus  himself  and  his  companions,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
that  island  from  Adule;  and  as  they  told  the  story,  the  Persian  was  deeply  chagrined 
at  what  had  occurred. 

*He  uses  Byzantine  terms  to  describe  the  Persian  coinage. 

B.  TABLE  OF  RELATIVE  BYZANTINE  COINAGE  VALUES 
(C.  FIFTH  TO  MID-ELEVENTH  CENTURIES) 

(From  K.  Setton,  "On  the  Importance  of  Land  Tenure  and  Agrarian  Taxation  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire  from  the  Fourth  Century  to  the  Fourth  Crusade."  American 
Journal  of  Philology  74  [1953]:  257.) 

1 gold  pound  = 72  nomismata 

1 nomisma  =12  miliaresia  [silver]  = 24  keratia  = 288  folleis  [copper] 

1 milaresion  = 2 keratia  = 24  folleis 
1 keration  = 12  folleis 

Introduction.  With  the  rising  governmental  need  for  money  to  stave 
off  foreign  invasions  as  well  as  the  declining  resources  of  the  empire  after  it  passed 
the  height  of  its  power  in  1025,  the  Byzantine  coinage  began  to  be  depreciated  and 
decline  in  value.  The  very  first  evidence,  however,  is  perhaps  from  the  reign  of 
Nicephorus  II  Phocas  (963-69)  and,  certainly,  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  IX  (1042- 
55).  There  is  also  definite  evidence  of  debasement  of  the  coinage  under  Alexius 
Comnenus  (1081-1 1 18),  in  whose  reign  new  coins  of  lesser  gold  content  were  put  into 
circulation.  Alexius’s  practice  of  debasing  the  coinage  and  following  an  inflationary 
policy  in  turn  produced  high  prices  and  shortages  in  goods.  Under  Alexius  the 
debased  gold  nomisma , previously  worth  twelve  silver  miliaresia , feel  to  one-third  of 
its  value  (four  miliaresia).* 

By  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Byzantine  gold  nomisma , which 
formerly  held  undisputed  primacy  in  international  trade,  came  to  contain  far  less 
precious  metal  than  its  original  face  value.  Thus  from  the  mid-thirteenth  century  it 
was  increasingly  displaced  by  the  newly  minted  gold  coins  of  Florence,  Venice,  and 
Genoa.  By  the  time  of  Michael  VIII  Palaeologus  (1259-82)  the  gold  coin  contained 
a little  less  than  2/3  of  its  weight  in  gold.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor 

(Continued  on  page  141 
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THE  FIRST  KING  OF  FRANCE 

Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  NI  # 2215 

The  kings  of  the  Franks  are  traditionally  counted  as  the  earliest  kings  of  France.  The 
earliest  of  the  Frankish  kings  of  whom  we  have  a great  deal  of  information  is  Clovis, 
who  reigned  from  482  to  511.  Among  his  many  achievements,  Clovis  was  the  king 
who  united  the  old  Gaulish  territories  under  a single  rule  and  who  converted  the 
Franks  to  Christianity.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (c.  539-594)  provides  information  on 
Clovis’s  ancestors  back  for  three  generations,  starting  with  Clodio  (428-447),  then  his 
son  Merovech  (447-458),  who  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  dynasty,  the  Merovingians, 
and  then  his  son  Childeric  I (458-482),  father  of  Clovis. 

But  a later  chronicler,  the  anonymous  author  of  Liber  historiae  Francorum,  provided 
a father  for  Clodio,  Pharamund  (sometimes  spelled  Pharamond).  Pharamund,  despite 
a tendency  of  some  modern  historians  to  dismiss  him  as  "legendary"  or  as  a scholarly 
invention,  was  taken  seriously  by  earlier  historians.  Nothing  is  known  of 
Pharamund ’s  reign,  but  the  dates  417  (or  418)  to  428  are  assigned  to  it.  In  all  lists 
of  French  kings  and  in  all  royal  genealogies  he  is  listed  as  the  first  king  of  France. 

Ludovico  Ariosto  (1474-1533),  in  his  masterpiece  Orlando  Furioso  compensates 
history  for  its  lack  of  information  with  two  charming  stories  set  in  Pharamund ’s  reign. 
The  first  of  these  appears  in  canto  32,  stanzas  83-94.  This  story  deals  with  the 
jealousy  of  Clodio,  Pharamund ’s  son,  which  leads  to  a conflict  with  Sir  Tristram,  one 
of  King  Arthur’s  knights.  As  King  Arthur’s  reign  is  usually  placed  about  eighty  years 
after  that  of  Pharamund,  this  is  a good  example  of  Ariosto’s  chronological  confusion. 

Ariosto’s  second  story,  which  appears  in  canto  33,  stanzas  8-11,  also  makes 
Pharamund  a contemporary  of  King  Arthur.  In  this  story  Pharamund  plans  an 
invasion  of  Italy,  to  overthrow  the  feeble  Roman  Empire.  He  plans  to  collaborate  in 
this  venture  with  King  Arthur.  Merlin  dissuades  the  two  kings,  showing  them  that 
their  effort  would  lead  to  disaster.  "King  Pharamond  so  trusted  to  the  seer,  / That  he 
resolved  to  turn  his  arms  elsewhere."  (Rose’s  translation.)  Then  Merlin  erected  a 
painting,  at  Pharamund ’s  request,  depicting  the  future  history  of  the  French  monarchy. 


Certainly  there  do  not  exist  any  coins  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  reign  of 
Pharamund.  The  medal  illustrated  above  appears  to  be  part  of  a series  of  all  the  kings 
of  France.  Stylistically,  this  low-relief  medal  appears  far  earlier  than  the  most 
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common  series  of  this  sort,  which  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  medal  is  at  least  prior  to  the  French  Revolution  and, 
perhaps,  considerably  earlier. 

The  obverse  shows  the  crowned  bust  of  Pharamund  facing  right.  The  legend  is 
PHARAMOND  ROY  DE  FRANCE.  The  reverse  bears  the  following  inscription  in 
six  lines:  1.  (presumably  referring  to  this  medal  as  the  first  in  the  series) 

FONDATION  DE  LA  MONARCHIE.  417.  MORT.  428.  PREMIERE  ROY.  This 
bronze  medal  measures  33  millimeters  and  the  edge  is  reeded. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . j ~ ^ ^ »| . ^ :J : : j ~ jjc . | . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .j.  ^ . j . . | | . j . ^ .|.  ^ ^ ^ sjc  sjc  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ «|^  ^ ^ ^ 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  (Continued  from  page  139) 

Andronicus  II  and  later  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a period  of  particularly  severe 
Byzantine  distress,  the  hyperpyron , as  the  nomisma  came  to  be  called,  had  sunk  to 
only  half  its  original  gold  content.  The  selection  which  follows  is  taken  from  the 
contemporary  history  of  Pachymeres  and  succincdy  describes  the  rapid  debasement 
of  the  Byzantine  gold  coin. 

DEBASEMENT  OF  THE  BYZANTINE  GOLD  COINAGE 
(From  Pachymeres,  Dew  Michaele  et  Andronico  Palaeologis 
[Bonn:  1835],  vol.  2,  pp.  493-94.) 

But  the  nomisma  was  debased  to  conform  to  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
For  earlier,  in  the  reign  of  John  Ducas  [Vatatzes],  the  weight  of  the  gold  coin 
consisted  of  two-thirds  solid  gold,t  a value  which  his  son  and  successor  [Theodore 

II  Lascaris]  maintained.  But  later,  under  Michael  Palaeologus,  after  the  recapture  of 
Constantinople  and  with  the  payments  of  gold  which  necessarily  followed  this, 
especially  to  the  Italians,  the  old  legends  [on  the  coin]  were  replaced  by  the  image 
of  the  city,  stamped  on  the  reverse,  and  the  value  of  the  nomisma  was  diminished  by 
a carat  so  that  the  gold  coin  contained  only  fifteen  carats  of  gold  out  of  twenty-four. 
After  the  death  of  this  emperor,  at  the  beginning  [of  Andronicus ’s  reign],  the  nomisma 
contained  fourteen  carats  of  sold  gold  as  opposed  to  ten  [of  alloy],  but  now  in  our 
time  the  relative  amounts  of  solid  gold  and  alloy  are  equal. 

Commentary.  By  the  later  fourteenth  century  the  hyperpyron  seemed 
to  have  no  fixed  value.  Contemporaries  affirmed  that  its  purchasing  power  grew 
smaller  by  the  day:  to  quote  Nicephorus  Gregoras  about  the  monetary  chaos  of  his 
time:  "Each  day  the  nomisma  declines  in  value:  in  one  day,  in  fact,  ten  nomismata 
descended  to  the  value  only  of  eight  nomismata. 

* See  G.  Ostrogorsky,  History  of  the  Byzantine  State  (New  Brunswick,  1969),  p.  369,  whose 
opinion  is  based  primarily  on  coin  hoards  and  archaeology. 

t See  D.  Zakythinos,  Crise  monttaire  et  cris  tconomique  (Athens,  1948),  p.  8,  and  G. 
Ostrogorsky,  History  of  the  Byzantine  State  (New  Brunswick,  1969),  p.  484,  who  say  "two  thirds."  Cf. 
Pachymeres,  De  Michaele  et  Andronico  Palaeologis,  vol.  2,  p.  493,  for  Greek  text:  to  dimoiron  tou 
talantou  ton  nomismaton  chrysos  en  apefthos. 

t From  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Byzantina  historia,  ed.  L.  Schopen  and  I.  Bekker  (Bonn,  1855), 
vol.  3,  p.  52. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


Coinage  of  Tariik  (Denizli) . By  Celil  Ender.  Istanbul,  1994.  Stiff 
paper  covers,  5 1/2x9  1/2  inches,  77  pp. , 5 plates  of  enlarged  coin 
photographs,  with  line  drawings  of  all  coins  within  the  text  of  the 
catalogue.  Available  from  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie,  15  Pine  Street, 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey  07670-3017.  Price  is  $20. 

There  are  42  coins  described  in  this  important  monograph.  They  were 
all  struck  in  the  ancient  city  of  Laodicea  ad  Lycum,  now  Denizli 
(Ladik)  in  Anatolia,  after  the  region  was  occupied  by  the  Turks  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Brief  histories  of  the  dynasties  covered  are  given  before  the  catalogue 
descriptions  of  the  coins.  The  catalogue  shews  the  legends  in  Arabic 
with  transliterations  for,  and  a drawing  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of, 
each  coin.  There  are  also  enlarged  photographs  of  each  coin  contained 
on  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

The  coins  struck  in  this  period  of  220  years  include  the  Seyuks  of 
Rum,  Ilkhanid  period,  Inangogullari  (ruler  of  Denizli) , Aydinogullari, 
Gemiyanogullari,  the  Ottoman  period,  to  which  have  been  added  some 
anonymous  copper  coins.  There  is  a brief  useful  bibliography  included 
and  names  of  some  private  collections  in  which  the  coins  are  kept. 
Three  colour  plates  of  Stones  of  historic  interest,  Seyfeddin 
Karasungur  (633  H) , Gazi  Umur  Bey,  and  Sugaddin  Inang  Bey  (735  H)  are 
included. 

This  slim  volume  is  highly  recommended  for  the  Islamic  coins 
specialist. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie. 

***** 

Dr.  Bus  so  Peus  Nachf  Ratal  oq  339  — Restbestande  der  Staatsbank  Berlin; 
Munzan  und  Banknoten  der  D.D.R. , Teil  I (April  30,  1994).  For  further 
information  contact  Dr.  Bus so  Peus  Nachf,  Bornwiesenweg  34,  D-60322, 
Frankfurt  a.M.  1,  Germany. 

Over  the  next  six  years,  history  will  be  made  as  a high  percentage  of 
the  coins  and  banknotes  of  the  former  East  Germany  are  dispersed.  The 
holdings  of  the  National  Bank  of  Berlin  — formerly  the  "State"  or 
central  bank  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  — will  be  sold  in  12 
roughly  equivalent  auctions.  The  Frankfurt  (Main)  firm  of  Busso  Peus 
has  chosen  to  highlight  each  catalogue  with  a chapter  on  the  work  of 
12  different  artists,  sculptors,  and/or  engravers  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  40  odd  years  of  East  German  numismatic  history. 

If  the  first  "chapter,"  describing  the  art  of  the  "sculptor  and 
medallist"  Wilfried  Fitzenreiter,  is  indicative,  what  is  in  the  making 
is  the  first  complete  numismatic,  synographic,  and  medallistic  history 
of  East  Germany.  Sketches  and  fine  plates  of  Fitzenreiter 's  life  work 
accompany  this  first  chapter.  For  example,  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
sculptor's  commemorative  coins,  his  statues,  a fine  series  of  oval  "cut 
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stones"  (similar  to  seals)  depicting  nude  studies  in  ancient  Greek 
style,  and  medals  which  are  reminiscent  in  style  of  the  work  of  Karl 
Goetz. 

Concluding  the  first  catalogue  are  tables  of  the  final  mintages  and 
press  runs  of  all  coins  and  notes,  including  the  number  melted  or 
shredded  and  the  exact  amount  remaining  to  be  distributed.  For 
example,  the  last  coin  of  the  series  of  5 Mark,  the  Brandenburg  Gate, 
of  1990,  previously  available  only  in  mint  sets,  had  a mintage  of 
50,500.  Among  the  holdings  of  the  "Staatsbank"  were  39,961  pieces. 
None  were  melted,  and  thus  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  original  mintage 
will  be  coming  onto  the  market,  this  time  in  lots  of  singles,  rolls, 
and  even  one  lot  of  3,000  pieces.  Anyone  who  has  struggled  to  obtain 
even  one  piece  has  to  wonder  at  such  an  event,  to  be  repeated  twelve 
times  in  auctions  which  will  be  held  twice  a year. 

Many  American  collectors  can  remember  similar  large  dispersals  by  a 
single  large  firm  such  as  that  of  the  "Redfield  Hoard"  of  silver 
dollars  or  the  more  recent  "Treasure  of  the  Atocha."  Speculation  as 
to  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  distribution  is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  only  6,000  of  each  date  of  minor,  circulation  coinage 
will  be  saved  from  the  melting  pot.  Many  of  the  more  recent  dates  had 
tiny  mintages  to  begin  with,  some  in  the  low  tens  of  thousands.  The 
earliest  quaint  pieces  of  1948-53,  popularly  known  as  "Alu-chips, " will 
be  heavily  worn  examples  withdrawn  from  circulation,  with  later  dates 
relatively  pristine,  in  original  rolls. 

While  the  disbursal  is  to  some  extent  a financial  event,  which  will 
eventually  contribute  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany's  own  effort 
to  pay  the  staggering  costs  of  Reunification,  this  set  of  twelve 
catalogues  will  be  remembered  by  future  generations  of  numismatists  as 
the  literature  of  record,  as  the  definitive  reference  for  East  German 
numismatics.  By  new,  we  can  see  the  parallels  to  the  era  of 
"Reconstruction"  in  post -Civil  War  American  history.  The  arduous 
process  of  making  Germany  truly  "one"  again,  once  thought  to  be  a 
matter  of  a few  years,  at  most,  will  take  decades,  or  even  several 
generations . 

In  contrast  to  the  Marshall  plan  following  World  War  II,  the  former 
West  Germany  will  be  footing  the  bill  this  time  around.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  coins  of  the  former  East  Germany  will  be  making  one 
of  the  larger  single  contributions  in  this  effort.  As  the  writer, 
numismatist  Wolfgang  Steguweit  states  in  the  Preface  to  Part  One: 
"Nations  which  have  been  swept  away  by  the  currents  of  history  tend  to 
leave  behind  legends  of  mythic  proportions  concerning  their  lost 
treasures.  This  'National  Treasure'  is  different.  It  was  well- 
preserved,  and  — unlike  the  situation  when  these  coins  were  first 
issued  — can  now  be  acquired  by  anyone." 

Reviewed  by  David  Fiero. 


* * * * * 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Bruce  W.  Smith,  P.  O.  Box  382266.  Cambridge.  MA  02238:  SIAM  GAMING 
TOKENS.  Thanks  to  all  those  who  sent  information  on  Siamese  gambling  tokens  in 
their  collections.  I want  to  repeat  my  request  for  illustrations  (xerox  works  well)  of 
such  tokens  for  inclusion  in  my  catalog.  So  far  I have  recorded  slightly  over  3,000 
different  tokens  and  hope  to  have  4,000  by  time  the  book  is  published  later  this  year. 
The  book  records  not  only  porcelain  but  also  copper,  lead,  glass  and  terracotta 
(unglazed  clay)  tokens.  Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a copy  of  the  book  may  leave 
their  name  and  address  with  me  (under  no  obligation).  We  will  send  the  details  when 
they  become  available. 

Jay  Kristofferson,  4651  Geronimo  St.,  Chandler,  AZ  85226-5308:  Research  help 
needed.  Central  American  Republic  and  related  1822-1854  or  so.  I can  use  books, 
coins,  auction  catalogs,  inventories,  any  help  at  all.  In  spite  of  working  on  this 
project  for  several  years  very  few  areas  are  close  to  completion.  I can  especially  use 
1/2, 1 and  2 Reales  and  gold  1/2,  1 and  most  2 Escudos.  Will  pay  catalog  to  double 
catalog  for  most  coins. 

Frank  Clark,  P.  O.  Box  117060,  Carrollton,  Texas  75011-7060:  WANTED: 
Medlar  book  on  Texas  obsoletes  and  scrip.  Please  write. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  N.I  07882:.  WANTED  - Islamic/ Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collectors  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

******************************************************************** 


"HALFJE" 

The  popular  name  for  the  copper  half-cent  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  struck  from 
1818  to  1940,  was  "Halfje". 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


******************************************************************** 


BERMUDA’S  "BUTTERY”  PORTRAYED  ON  1985  DOLLAR  COIN 

The  1985  One  Dollar  coin  of  Bermuda  has  the  Maklouf  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  portrays  an  ocean  cruise  liner,  palm  trees,  and  the 
"Buttery",  an  early  refrigeration  building  in  Bermuda. 
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